88                      Law, Its Origin

We found, in considering the first employments of
writing in the making of laws of which history gives
us any considerable knowledge, namely, the laws of
Solon in Athens and the XII Tables in Rome, that
these acts of legislation were not intended to super-
sede the previous customary laws of those States, but
to furnish better methods of executing those laws,
and to effect an adjustment of internal political dis-
putes which had arisen between different classes of
citizens; in other words, that the object, substance,
and nature of those written laws was not juristic, but
political. I shall briefly glance at the subsequent
employment of writing for the purpose of law-making
in the early history of different countries down to and
including the present time.

The first of these subsequent employments is that
presented by what are called the Codes of the Bar-
barians. They were promulgated at various times
during a long period covering parts of the fifth and
sixth centuries of the Christian era; but the occas-
ions which produced them, and the purposes they
were designed to serve, and their contents, are so far
similar as to justify their reference to a single class.
In order to gain even the most general knowledge of
the nature of these laws, which indeed is all that
is requisite for our present purpose, it is neces-
sary to glance at the political and social condition
of Western Europe at the times when they were
promulgated The martial valour of the Romans
and their ambition for extensive empire had, at the
time of Augustus, brought under their dominion
the greater part of the known world. His advice